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Educational and Vocational Goals 
of Rural Youth in ISorth Carolina 



Introduction 



When compared to urban youth, 
rural youth have been found less like* 
ly to graduate from high school, to 
attend college, and consequently, to 
attain highly skilled occupations and 
professions. Advanced educational 
training is becoming increasingly im- 
portant in occupational achievement. 
Therefore, mobility opportunities of 
the*, large proportion of rural youth 
who are migrating to urban areas 
will be highly dependent upon their 
educational attainment. These obser- 
vations are of particular concern 
since investigations into the educa- 
tional values of rural families indi- 
cate that both youth and their parents 
underestimate the importance of edu- 
cation in achieving in an occupation. 

The past 10 years have seen a 
fairly equally distributed farm, rural 
nonfarm, and urban population in 
North Carolina change rapidly into 
a rural nonfarm and urban setting. 
According to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, the North Carolina farm popu- 
lation experienced a 40 percent de- 
creas.:^ during the fifties, whereas 
substantial increases were noted in 
the rural nonfarm and urban areas 
(21, 22). In the United Stetes, the 
overall effect of rural-to-urban mi- 
grations has been that urban and 
rural nonfarm areas have been re- 
ceiving proportionately more of the 
low rather than the high educational 



achievers. Unless rural youth in 
North Carolina and their parents 
have an adequate understanding of 
today’s growing educational demands, 
families will be unable to bridge eco- 
nomic and social gaps existent in the 
new environment within which they 
are likely to be residents. 

Leaders of certain youth organi- 
zations in the rural areas, specifi- 
cally 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of 
America, and Future Homemakers of 
Am erica, are interested in the future 
plans of their members. Studies of 
the goals of the members of these 
organizations have been made, but 
few of these compared goals of 
members and nonmembers. Informa- 
tion concerning factors possibly re- 
lated to higher levels of vocational 
and educational aspirations among 
rural youth and their parents is of 
special interest to educational insti- 
tutions, sponsors of vocational guid- 
ance programs, potential employers, 
and rural communities. The need for 
more information concerning these 
relationships led to the present 
project. 

The purposes of this study were: 
(1) to describe similarities and dif- 
ferences in educational goals of rural 
youth and of their parents for them; 
and (2) to determine the relationship 
of the similarities and differences to 
such factors as (a) membership- 



nonmembership in 4-H Clubs, Future 
Farmers of America, and Future 
Homemakers of America; (b) sex; 
(c) level of living; (d) residence; 
(e) size of family; (f) state;* * and 
(g) area.* 

Authorities such as MacKaye <14), 
Ginzberg (9), and Super (20) are 
at variance as to the earliest age 
youths’ vocational choices become 
established.^ Fames (16), Reynolds 
and Shister (18), found the adoles- 
cent’s family’s cultural pattern to 
widen or limit his occupational hori- 
zon.* Ginzberg (9) described the cul- 
tural pattern of the adolescent’s so- 
cial group as an influence on the occu- 
pation which he or she selects.* 
Different theories have been advanced 
by Forer (8), Super (20), and Strong 
(19) concerning those components 
most related to occupational choice.^ 
In a study to determine the educa- 
tional attainment and future plans 
of Kentucky rural youth, Youman 
(24) found family size to be of sig- 
nificance. Other factors having been 
found to be associated with educa- 
tional or vocational aspirations of 
youth include: the economic cycle; 



•Th«e variables were not Interpreted on 
the s^e level, but they •will be interpreted In 
a forthcominsr regional publication a 

* MacKaye viewed age 14 as the earliest 
at# at which interests bavins direct bearins 
on vocational choices are ttabilized. Ginzberg 
* • younar person up 

until the age of 17 is still not fUlly cognizant 
of the CMcntial factors that should determine 

** t - about his future occupation. The 

which takes plact during early 
chiJ^ood. within the family setting, is viewed 
by Super as slowly unfolding into a voca- 

adolescence. ChiU 
with their parents and their 
sub-culture early are thought to develop pref- 

occupations which 

their parents value. 

Reynolds, and Shister found 
u 1*^ unskilled parents, with 

htnited knowledge of occupational opportuni- 
wanted better occupations for their chil- 
themselves, but they 
had dimculty when asked what "better’* occu- 
prefer. Workers closer to 
pnfestlonM and managerial occupations ware 
***''* / *’®J***t. J'nowWKe of what 
would like to aee 

their children enter* 



religious affiliation; extra-curricular 
activities; educational attitudes; acci- 
dent or circumstance; and community 
resources, opportunity for employ- 
ment, and educational opportunities. 
In general, the family has been found 
to 'xercise the greatest influence on 
the vocational choices which adoles- 
cents make. 

Studies have shown that level of 
living and residence can act as de- 
terrents against higher educational 
achievement. For example, farm 
youth, as a group, have been found 
to have lower occupational and edu- 
cational aspirations than young urban 
persons (10, 11, 1, 2). Differences 
have also been observed among rural 
nonfarm and farm youth. Burchinal 
(3, 4) reports that among a group of 
rural tenth and twelfth grade boys 
and girls in Iowa, approximately 50 
percent of the farm students indi- 
cated that their fathers had men- 
tioned little to them concerning occu- 
pational plans. A larger percent of 
farm boys than other boys studied 
reported that they had no plans be- 
yond high school and had less fre- 
quently chosen their college or univer- 
sity. Consequently, as a group, they 
planned to enter occupations with 
which lower income and prestige are 



»nu auuuu « 

f® " ^** «r*nted, even 

V* childhood, by boys from the upper income 
families. Adolescents whose fathers were pro- 
iMsional men or held other responsible posU 
«oni, usually thought of their occupational 
future in these ternw. In contrast, children 
from the lower income families, having little 
or no contact with college graduates or with 
professiona people, were leu likely to plan 
toward college attendance. 

* Forer found the explanation of occupa- 
tional choice largely in the personality and 
in the emotional needs of the individual, often 
operating unconsciously. Super has theorized 
ttiat aspirations are related to intelligence 
dupite interference by social prtsaures. Iden- 
tification with **key persons” other than pa- 
rents has also been found relative to the pro- 
cess of occupational choice. Strong and Super 
found that occupational choices could be class- 
ined on the basis of interests characterising 
persons in the occupations. 
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associated. Boys talked over occupa- 
tional plans with their mothers more 
frequently than with their fathers. 
Contrary to most findings, farm 
girls, rather than urban girls, mors 
frequently reported educational plans 
of some sort following high school 
graduation. 

A rural study conducted in North 
Carolina during the fifties showed 
that the majority of farmers inter- 
viewed felt that a high school educa- 
tion was desirable for farm boys, but 
less than 18 percent felt a college 
education was necessary (23). Many 
variations were seen in the value 
farmers placed upon a high school 
education. Farmers* attitude toward 
an education was associated with both 
attitudes toward and with the adop- 
tion of improved farm practices. 

Despite the lack of relationship 
between reported family income and 
college plans, Christiansen and asso- 
ciates (5), found that rural high 
school seniors who felt their family 
income to be “above average” were 
more likely to have college plans 
than were students who felt other- 
wise. Forty percent of the parents 
in the study felt the primary source 
of funds for college expenses would 
be students* savings, followed by their 
own parental help (30 percent). Cos- 
ter (6), conducting a study to deter- 
mine the educational attitudes of 
high school pupils from three in- 
come levels, found that low income 
pupils apparently were not as sure 
of parental interest in school work 
as were other pupils. Practically all 
high income students indicated they 
felt that their parents were interested 
in their work. 

A few attempts have been made 
to determine whether youths’ mem- 



bership in certain organizations re- 
lated to higher or lower educational 
and vocational aspirations. Nelson 
and York (16) in an analysis of 4-H 
Club members primarily from farm 
families found that more than half 
of the youth had definite plans as 
to what they were going to do upon 
graduation from high school. Mem- 
bers had a favorable attitude toward 
higher learning— only about 5 per- 
cent stating that they would not 
attend college if they had an oppor- 
tunity. Many members planned to 
take some type of specialized training 
in addition to college. Engineering 
was the most frequent choice of boy 
members; busin«^s administration 
was first choice among girls. Of in- 
terest in this study were several find- 
ings relative to home economics and 
agriculture. Pew members listed home 
economics and agriculture as a first 
choice for a college major; however, 
home economics training was held as 
equally important to both urban and 
rural girl members. Agricultural pro- 
duction dem.onstrations did not in- 
terest urban boys and rural nonfarm 
boys to the same extent as rural farm 
boys. Price (17) found that except 
in the mechanical and social service 
areas, no significant differences were 
observable in the vocational prefer- 
ences of members and nonmembers of 
Future Homemakers of America or 
in their attitudes toward the value 
of an education. Members had greater 
vocational interest in mechanical and 
social science areas than nonnmem- 
bers. Christiansen and associates (5) 
found that senior boys who had never 
belonged to Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca were more likely to plan toward col- 
lege than were those boys who were 
or had been members. 



Procedures 



Data for the North Carolina study 
were collected in accordance with 
procedures established and approved 
by the Regional Technical Committee 
of S* *48. The state as a whole was 
included in the geographic scope of 
the study. A highly stratified classi- 
fication>type structuring composed of 
48 subgroups served as the basis for 
the sample selection.* The design pro- 
vided a representation of all rural 
types as defined in this research. 
The method followed in obtaining the 
sample families was through an ini- 
tial contact with the student in hii 
school and subsequently reaching his 
parents through him. The sample of 
youth was selected through the use 
of student information sheets which 
classified the students as to family 
type.* The sample and population of 
families were determined by criteria 
for selection of youth rather than 
those of parents or families. The^Sl 
youth were selected at random from 



a population characterized by the fol> ^ 
lowing criteria: (1) rural residence; 
and (2) enrollment in ninth and tenth 
grades of county school systems that 
(a) had chapters of Future Farmers 
of America and/or Future Home- 
makers of America, and (b) were 
not located within the corporate 
limits of cities with 60,000 or more 
population. It was necessary that 
the youth lived in the same dwelling 
as both parents. 

Three sessions at each school were 
required to select the sample and to 
measure students* attitudes toward 
an education, their educational and 
occupational plans, and vocational 
preferences.^ Interviewers adminis- 
tered questionnaires identical to 
those of the youth to the mother and 
the father of each student in the 
sample. Parents were requested to 
respond to most of the questionnaires 
in the same manner as they hoped 
that their teenagers responded to 
them at school. 



Statistical Design 



Statistical procedures for regionsl 
and state analyses were developed 
with the assistance of the Depart- 
ment of Experimental Statistics, 
North Carolina State of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Raleigh. 
Mean raw scores were obtained for 
boys and girls on the educational 
questionnaire and on each of the 10 
subscales on the vocational prefer- 
ence record. 

of cluiifleatlon typts contoininc 
uo dtotribution of tho umplt can b« found 
in Appendix A. 

*Sm Samplinc Froeadurei, Appendix A. 

^More detailed deeeription ie siven to the 
meaiurement proeedurea in Appendix B. 



Chi square tests of independence 
were used to determine significant 
relatioKships between the control 
variableL< and youths* educational and 
vocational plans and parents* expec- 
tations of youths* plans. 

Control variables were: (1) mem- 
bership, defined as a member only if 
in present standing with a back- 
ground of at least one semester in 
Future Farmers of America (FFA), 
or Future Homemakers of America 
(FHA), or one year in 4-H Club; 
(2) level of living (LOL), interpreted 
as high, middle, or low as measured 
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by a short form socio-economic scale 
for farm families; (3) farm or non- 
farm residence, defined as farm if 
residence other than open country, 
nonfarm, town, or city with 2,500 
population or more; (4) family size, 
defined as a one to two-child family 
or a three or more child family; and 



(5) sex. Data were analyzed sepa- 
rately for: boys, fathers of boys, 
mothers of boys, girls, fathers of 
girls, and mothers of girls. 

Tables of percentages for variables 
significant at the .05 level and be- 
yond are found in Appendix C. 



Findings 



Educational Attitudes and 
Vocational Preferences® 

Educational values were ohteined 
through the use of the Attitudes 
Toward Education scale. High scores 
on this scale were indicative of more 
favorable attitudes. Low scores rep- 
resented less favorable attitudes. The 
Kuder Preference Record, vocational 
form, was used to measure vocational 
interest. This instrument measures 
ten areas of vocational preference, 
high scores being indicative of more 
interest and low scores indicative of 
less interest. Descriptions and docu- 
mentations of the instruments em- 
ployed in this study can be found in 
Appendix B. 

Educational Attitudes 

The educational attitude mean raw 
score of North Carolina boys was 1.10 
points higher than the mean score 
for rural southern boys included in 
the four-state study (Table 1). North 
Carolina rural girls’ mean score was 
approximately six points higher than 
boys’ score and 1.63 points higher 
than that for rural girls in the four 
states. Conversion of North Caro- 



Table 1. Educotional Question- 
noire Mean Scores 
North Corolino ohd 
Four-Stote Area Youth 



Area 


Boys 


Girls 


.North Carolina 
Four-State Areo 


179.88 

178.78 


186.19 

184.56 



lina youths’ mean scores to normal- 
ized standard forms found both boys’ 
and girls’ scores falling within 1 
s.d. above the mean of a ninth grade 
standardization sample upon which 
the norms for the instrument em- 
ployed were established. 

Vocational Preferences 

(See Figure 1) 

Outdoor interest was revealed 
through a preference for the type of 
work which kept the individual out- 
side most of the time and a prefer- 
ence for interest items dealing with 
animals and growing things. Boys’ 
percentile ranking was considerably 
higher than that of girls’ but each 
group’s interest in outdoor activities 
was average for their sex. 

Mechanical interest indicated a 
preference f < r working with machines 
and tools. Both boys’ and girls’ mean 
score fell around the fiftieth per- 
centile of their respective normative 



* States’ data ware pooled in this part of 
the analyses: eonseauently, information show- 
in* the relationship between youths’ and 
parents’ attitudes and preferences and sex, 
menotership, residence, level of llvins, family 
siae, state, and area of North Carolina was 
not available. 



group. 

Computational interest represented 
a preference for working with num- 
bers. The computational scale rank- 
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Boys 




Mean Kores falifng between the twenty- 
fifth and seventh-fifth percentiles 
represent "overage" Interest. 



Figure A Profile Midsection Comparing Youths' Vocational Preference Scores 
to Those of a Normative Sample* 



frederfc*, ••Profilt Sketf for the Kuder Preference Record Vocettonel, Forme 
CH, CM, 5etenee Eutareh A$$ootatt$, Inc., Cauica Numbr 7-itS (Ckieaao: 1950). 



ings were among the highest per- 
centile rankings obtained on the 
vocational subscales by both boys and 
girls. The mean score of girls and 
of boys fell between the sixty and 
sixty-fifth percentiles. 

Scientific interest was indicated 
through a preference for discovering 
new facts and solving problems. 
North Carolina girls* interest in re- 
lation to that exp ited of their sex 
group was somewhat higher than 
that of boys* of the state, although 
both groups’ interest fell within the 
average interest range as established 
by Kuder. 

Persuasive interest was related to 
a preference for meeting and dealing 



with people and for promoting proj- 
ects or things to sell. Boys* mean 
score fell at the fiftieth percentile of 
their comparative normative group. 
Rural girls* percentile ranking was 
foriy-six. 

Artistic preference was indicative 
of an interest in doing creative work 
with one*s hands. In comparison to 
the differences . in artistic interest 
expected between boys and girls, 
North Carolina boys displayed more 
artistic interest than girls. Rural 
boys in the state obtained a higher 
mean score on the artistic subscale 
than that for boys in the ‘'•’'athem 
region. 

Literary interest show ^ prefer- 
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ence for reading and for writing. 
North Carolina boys’ mean literary 
score fell at the fifty-first percentile 
and the girls’ score fell at the fifty- 
fifth. 

Musical preference indicated an 
interest in going to concerts, playing 
instruments, singing or reading about 
music and musicians. The lowest per- 
centile ranking by rural boys on the 
vocational subscales was in the area 
of music. Musical interest was also 
the lowest rating obtained by girls. 
Rural boys’ and girls’ percentile 
ranks, however, still fdl within the 
average interest range of the norma- 
tive test group. 

Social Service preference repre- 
sented an interest in hdping people. 
In this study boys’ percentile rank 
fell at the fifty-eighth percentile and 
girls’ rank fell at the sixty-first. 

Clerical interest represented a 
preference for office work requiring 
precision and accuracy. Similar per- 
centile ranks on the clerical subscale 
were obtained by boys and by girls. 
The interest demonstrated by both 
girls and bo 3 rs was average according 
to norms established for their sex 
group. 

Educational and 
Vocational Plans 

Information relative to educational 
and vocational plans was obtained 
from a questionnaire constructed by 
the Technical Committee of Regional 
Project S-48. Questions were general- 
ly categorical in nature, and students 
were asked to check the statement 
which best represented their plans. 
(See description of questionnaire, 
Appendix 6). Mothers and fathers 
were asked to respond to a similar 
questionnaire concerning expecta- 
tions and preferences for their son 
or daughter. Of the variables studied, 



level of living was most frequently 
related to the vocational question- 
naire items. Two significant relation- 
ships involving family size were seen 
and one was observed with residence. 
Only those variables significant at 
the .05 level and beyond are discussed. 
Percentage tables are found in Ap- 
pendix C. 

Length of Schooling 

Youth were asked how far they 
expected to go in school; their pa- 
rents were asked how far they ex- 
pected their son or daughter to go 
in school. Possible responses included: 

(1) this is probably the last year; 

(2) another year or two; (3) expect 
to finish high school; (4) expect to 
get some college work; (5) expect to 
graduate from a four-year college; 
and (6) expect to continue profes- 
sional study after college graduation. 

Boys’ and girls’ school plans and 
their parents’ expectations of these 
plar *5 v'«re significantly related to the 
fanu level of living background. 
Boys’ plans were also associated with 
their families’ size. Ninth and tenth 
grade boys or gprls seldom antici- 
pated stopping school either within 
the year interviewed or within an- 
other year or two. Similarly, their 
parents did not often envision their 
teenagers as dropping out of school 
within the year or another year or 
two. 

None of the boys in the high LOL 
group anticipated stopping school 
within the year interviewed, but 
about 2 percent planned to stop after 
another year or two (Table 9). None 
of the high LOL group parents ex- 
pected their sons to drop out of school 
before graduation. Approximately 4 
percent of the middle LOL boys ex- 
pected to stop school at the end of 
the year interviewed, and the same 
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percentage anticipated stopping 
school within a year or two. No 
mothers and only 2 percent of the 
fathers expected sons to drop out of 
school. Nore hoys from low and 
middle level of living backgrounds 
than boys from the high group 
planned to terminate their education 
within the year or planned to stop 
school in a year or two. Low LOL 
parents more frequently expected 
sons to drop out of school than 
parents of other LOL boys. 

About one-third of the boys from 
a high LOL background planned to 
terminate their education upon grad- 
uation from high school as compared 
to approximately three-fifths of the 
boys from the middle, and four- 
fifths from the low LOL groups. In 
the middle LOL group, similar per- 
centages of mothers, fathers, and 
sons (slightly more than one-half) 
expected formal schooling to stop 
upon high school graduation. Boys 
from high LOL backgrounds planned 
to terminate their education upon 
high school graduation with almost 
twice the frequency that their pa- 
rents anticipated they might. Boys 
from the low LOL group also planned 
to end their education upon high 
school graduation more often than 
their parents expected, particularly 
in the instance of maternal expecta- 
tion. 

A few high, middle, and low LOL 
boys (approximately 4, 6, and 2 per- 
cent) intended to start college but 
not finish. Parents from all level of 
living backgrounds expected their 
sons to drop out of college more 
frequently than their sons anticipated 
dropping out. Lack of parent-son 
agreement was especially pronounced 
among low LOL families. In this 
group fathers expected sons to drop 
out of college about six times and 



mothers approximately 10 times more 
frequently than sons anticipated 
dropping out. 

About 48 percent of the high LOL 
boys planned to graduate from a 
four-year college, and approximately 
16 percent anticipated continued pro- 
fessional study. Fathers* and sons* 
expectations of college and further- 
study were similar. Considerably 
more mothers than fathers in tho 
high LOL group expected sons to 
finish college, but not to continue 
further professional study. Approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the middle LOL 
boys expected to graduate from a 
four-year college and about 6 percent 
anticipated further professional 
study. In the middle LOL group both 
mothers* and fathers* expectations 
were similar to sons* expectations for 
college and further study. About 7 
percent of the boys in the low LOL 
group expected to be college gradu- 
ates and about 2 percent anticipated 
further professional study. A few 
more parents than sons in the low 
LOL group expected college gradua- 
tion. None of the parents in this lat- 
ter group, however, expected their 
sons to continue professional study 
upon college graduation. 

As previously cited, the length of 
time rural boys expected to stay in 
school was associated with family 
size (Table 10). More boys from one 
to two-child families expected to 
continue their education beyond high 
schrol than boys from larger fami- 
lies. Boys from smaller families who 
expected to stop high school (4.4 
percent) had more immediate plans 
to do so than did boys from larger 
families. Boys from families with 
three or more children planning to 
stop school, approximately 7 percent, 
planned to do so within a year or 
two. About one-third of the boys from 
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small families expected to graduate 
from college as compared to less 
than one-fifth of youth from larger 
families. More boys from large fami- 
lies than boys from smaller families, 
however, anticipated professional 
study beyond college. 

None of the rural ninth or tenth 
grade girls from high or middle LOL 
groups ■ expected to drop out of high 
school before graduation. None of 
their parents, likewise, expected them 
to stop school (Table 9). About 2 
percent of girls from low LOL back- 
grounds expected to stop school dur- 
ing the year in which they were in- 
terviewed. Approximately the same 
percentage of their mothers and 
fathers anticipated such plans. 
Around 4 percent of low LOL girls 
expected to drop out of school within 
a year or two. Mothers (2.2 percent) 
expected this occurrence, whereas 
fathers expected daughters to stop 
school with more immediacy. 

About one-fourth of the high LOL 
girls expected to terminate their ed- 
ucation upon high school graduation, 
but the largest percent of girls in 
this group (63.8) expected to gradu- 
ate from a four-year college. Very 
few high LOL girls anticipated start- 
ing and not completing college. 
Parents of girls in the high LOL 
category frequently expected their 
daughters to get “some amount” 
though not necessarily four years of 
college. About 20 percent fewer 
mothers and fathers than daughters 
anticipated college graduation. Con- 
sequently, parents’ expectation of 
daughters’ completion of college was 
not as great as daughters’ expecta- 
tion. 

More than one-half of the middle 
LOL girls (60.4 percent) planned to 
end their education upon high school 
graduation, and considerably less 



than one-half (27.1 percent) expected 
to graduate from college. Approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the mothers and 
13 percent of the fathers of middle 
LOL girls expected daughters to 
graduate from college. Few girls ex- 
pecting to attend college thought 
they would drop out before gradua- 
tion. Both middle and high LOL par- 
ents revealed less confidence than 
their daughters expressed regarding 
starting and completing college. 

The majority of girls from low 
LOL backgrounds (82.6 percent) ex- 
pected to terminate their education 
upon high school graduation. Most 
of their fathers (72.7 percent) and 
their mothers (80.0 percent) shared 
these expectations. About 7 per- 
cent of the girls in the low LOL 
group expected to graduate from 
college. Few of the girls in the low 
LOL group planning to attend col- 
lege anticipated dropping out before 
graduation. This observation was 
consistent with other LOL groups’ 
expectations. Fathers and mothers in 
the low LOL category more often ex- 
pected daughters to drop out of col- 
lege than to graduate. 

Between 8 and 9 percent of the 
girls in the high and middle LOL 
groups expected to continue profes- 
sional study after college. In the high 
group, fathers’ expectations for con- 
tinued study were somewhat greater 
than daughters’ expectations. Fathers 
and daughters in the middle LOL 
group had similar expectancies of 
professional study. The expectations 
for further study held by mothers 
of daughters in the high and middle 
groups were somewhat less than 
daughters’ indications. About 2 per- 
cent of girls in the low LOL group 
anticipated further study, while none 
of their parents held these expecta- 
tions for them. 
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Plans — College 

Very few of the rural youth plan- 
ning to attend college were unde- 
cided as to the college they planned to 
attend. The college choice most fre- 
quently mentioned by the majority 
of boys and girls was non-land grant. 
Because of organizational differences 
in higher education among states, 
this finding should not be generalized 
to other states. The three college 
courses of study most preferred by 
boys, in the order of preference 
were: engineering, agriculture, and 
physical or biological science. Girls’ 
first three preferences included : 
nursing, education, and liberal arts. 

Plans — Non-College 

Youth who did not plan to attend 
college were asked about their plans. 
Parents not expecting their sons or 
daughters to attend college were 
asked what they expected them to 
do. Possible responses included: (1) 
take training courses before work- 
ing; (2) take apprentice or on-the- 
job training; (3) go to work imme- 
diately, without further job training; 
(4) help father in occupation, farm 
or business (boys) or marriage after 
high school (girls) ; (6) get the mili- 
tary service requirement out of the 
way before further planning (boys) 
or help at home (girls) ; or (6) un- 
decided. Boys’ non-college plans were 
significantly related to their level of 
living background, and the expecta- 
tions of mothers not anticipating col- 
lege for their sons were associated 
with the family’s place of residence. 

One-half of the boys from high 
LOL backgrounds not planning to 
attend college expected to meet their 
military obligation first (Table 11). 
About one-third of the boys in the 
high category were undecided as to 
their plans and the remaining high 



LOL boys (less than one-fifth) 
planned to take some kind of train- 
ing before working. Boys from the 
middle LOL group were about evenly 
divided between g^etting their military 
service out of the way and indecision 
about their plans (36.7 percent and 
32.1 percent, respectively). About 11 
percent of the boys in the middle 
group expected to help their father 
in his occupation and approximately 
7 percent planned to go to work im- 
mediately. The middle LOL group 
was the only one in which there 
were boys who planned to go to work 
without further training. About 7 
percent of the middle LOL boys 
planned to take training before work- 
ing, and approximately 7 percent, 
apprentice, or on-the-job training. 
Low LOL boys (30.6 percent), men- 
tioned military service more fre- 
quently than other plans, but to a 
lesser extent than boys from the 
other level of living groups. About 
14 percent of the boys in the low 
LOL group expected to help their 
fathers in their occupation or on the 
farm. A number of boys in the low 
group anticipated some type of train- 
ing before going to work; training 
course (19.4 percent) and apprentice 
or on-the-job training (16.7 percent). 
About 19 percent of the low LOL 
boys not planning to attend college 
were undecided as to their plans. 

The largest number of those farm 
mothers not expecting their sons to 
attend college (30.0 percent) expected 
them to help fathers on the farm, in 
their occupation, or business (Table 
12). None of the nonfarm mothers 
not expecting their sons to attend 
college anticipated sons’ helping 
fathers in their occupation. Nonfarm 
mothers expected sons to get their 
military service out of the way first 
or were undecided as to their sons’ 
plans with almost twice the frequency 
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as farm mothers. About 11 percent 
of nonfarm mothers and approxi- 
mately 13 percent of farm mothers 
expected sons to go to work immedi- 
ately upon high school graduation. 
More than twice as many nonfarm 
as farm mothers expected sons to 
take some training course before 
working. More farm than nonfarm 
mothers, however, anticipated ap- 
prentice or on- he-job training for 
their sons. 

Parental Urging 

Youth were asked to indicate the 
degree of urging to continue their edu- 
cation beyond high school which they 
had received from their mothers and 
fathers. Both parents were asked the 
amount of urging they had given to 
sons and daughters. Possible re- 
sponses for youth and parents in- 
cluded: (1) strongly urged to con- 
tinue; (2) some encouragemmt to 
continue; (3) never said much about 
it; (4) would be better off going to 
work after high school; and (6) 
should quit high school and go to 
work. The amount of urging boys re- 
ported receiving from their mothers 
and their fathers, and the amount of 
urging reported by each of their 
parents were related to level of 
living background. The amount of 
urging reported by mothers of girls 
was also associated with level of 
living. 

About 58 percent of boys in the 
high LOL group reported fathers as 
having strongly urged (Table 13), 
whereas approximately 76 percent of 
their fathers reported having strong- 
ly encouraged them to continue 
(Table 14). Mothers’ reports of hav- 
ing strongly urged (79.6 percent) 
more closely resembled their sons’ 
perception of having been strongly 
urged (76.6 percent). None of the 



boys in the high LOL category per- 
ceived their parents as feeling that 
they would be better off going to 
work after high school or that they 
should drop out of school and go to 
work. Two percent of the mothers, 
however, felt that their sons would be 
better off going to work after high 
school. 

Middle LOL boys reported having 
been strongly encouraged by their 
parents less frequently than did boys 
from high LOL backgrounds. “Some” 
paternal encouragement was per- 
ceived as frequently as strong pater- 
nal encouragement among middle 
LOL boys. Boys more frequently re- 
ported having been strongly encour- 
aged to continue their education by 
their mothers than by their fathers. 
Fathers and sons in the middle LOL 
category agreed in terms of strong 
encouragement given and received. 
Approximately 15 percent of the 
boys from middle LOL backgrounds 
reported their fathers had never 
said much about their education, and 
17 percent described this same re- 
action to be their mothers’. Middle 
LOL boys reported their parents as 
not having said much about their 
education more frequently than par- 
ents acknowledged this attitude. None 
of the boys from middle LOL back- 
grounds perceived their mothers or 
fathers as feeling that they should 
drop out of school and go to work, 
nor did their parents report this 
opinion. 

Fathers of boys in the low LOL 
category most often reported that 
they had never said much about 
their sons’ continuing their educa- 
tion beyond high school (36.4 per- 
cent). Their sens, however, (34.1 
percent) most frequently reported 
having received some encouragement 
from their fathers. Low LOL boys 






usually reported their mothers as 
having given some encouragement 
and concurrence of opinion was ob- 
served between mothers and sons. 
Approximately 21 percent of the boys 
in the low LOL group perceived that 
their fathers felt they would be bet- 
ter off working after completion of 
high school. This finding was not 
in keeping with the percent of 
fathers actually reporting this opin- 
ion (6.8). None of the boys in the 
low LOL category reported their 
parents as feeling that they should 
stop school, but about 2 percent of 
their fathers expressed this opinion. 

As cited earlier, the amount of 
urging mothers reported giving to 
daughters was related to level of 
living background (Table 14). Most 
of the mothers from the high LOL 
category reported that they had 
strongly urged their daughters to 
continue their education beyond high 
school (62.2 percent). A portion of 
the mothers (33.3 percent) reported 
that they had given some encourage- 
ment and very few, if any, reported 
having said little or feeling that 
their daughters should go to work 
after finishing high school. None of 
the mothers in the high or middle 
LOL groups felt that their daugh- 
ters should stop school. Middle LOL 
group mothers showed more tenden- 
cy than mothers in the high LOL 
category not to say much about edu- 
cation. About 2 percent of middle 
LOL mothers thought daughters 
would be better off going to work 
after finishing high school. About 
one-third of the mothers in the low 
group (32.6 percent) reported 
strongly urging and a comparable 
percent (34.9) indicated having giv- 
en some encouragement to their 
daughters. About 21 percent of low 
LOL mothers reported having never 



said much about an education to 
their daughters, and about 9 percent 
felt their daughters would be better 
off going to work after completion 
of high school. Approximately 2 per- 
cent of the mothers felt their daugh- 
ters should drop out of school. 

Financial Help for Schooling 

Rural youth and their parents 
were asked how financially able the 
family would be to help in youths’ 
continuing schooling after high 
school. Responses included: (1) fi- 
nancially able to pay way complete- 
ly; (2) financially able to help a 
great deal; (3) financially able to 
give some help; (4) financially able 
to give no help; and (6) the family 
would be in such condition that some 
pf the youth’s earnings would be 
needed by the family. Level of living 
background was related to the 
amount of financial help expected by 
boys and by girls and to the amount 
parents expected to be able to con- 
tribute to the youths’ education. 

Boys from high LOL backgrounds 
(39.6 percent) most frequently re- 
ported that they expected to have 
their education completely paid for 
by their family (Table 16). Of the 
remaining boys in the high LOL 
group, 25 percent expected a great 
deal of help, and about 30 percent 
expected some help. Very few high 
LOL boys anticipated no financial 
help. Most of the mothers and the 
fathers of youth in the high group 
felt that some help would be avail- 
able. Approximately one-fourth of the 
mothers and the fathers felt they 
would be able to completely pay their 
sons’ ways. Mothers were somewhat 
more moderate in their thinking 
than fathers. None of the parents of 
youth in the high LOL group felt 
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they would be unable to give finan- 
cial help to their sons, nor did they 
anticipate needing financial help 
from their sons. Aboiii/ 4 percent of 
the boys felt that their family would 
need financial help from them. 

Boys from middle LOL back- 
grounds were about evenly divided 
between expecting complete help, a 
great deal, or some financial help 
toward their education beyond th-? 
high school level. The remaining mid- 
dle LOL boys (8.3 percent) felt they 
would receive no help, but none an- 
ticipated having to give financial 
help to their family. Most of the 
parents in the middle LOL group 
(fathers, 68.1 percent; and mothers, 
71.7 percent) were moderate in their 
expectation of financial help, report- 
ing that they felt they would be able 
to give some help. Between 17 and 
24 percent of mothers and fathers 
from middle LOL backgrounds felt 
that they would be able to give a 
great deal of help. About 11 percent 
of the father.- and approximately 4 
percent of the mothers felt they 
would be able to completely pay for 
their sons’ further education. A few 
fathers in the middle group (4.3 per- 
cent) felt that they would be unable 
to give financial help. Parents did 
not feel that they would need finan- 
cial help from their sons. 

None of the fathers and about 5 
percent of the mothers in the low 
LOL group felt that they would be 
able to completely pay for their sons’ 
further education, whereas about 11 
percent of their sons anticipated 
complete help. A moderate expecta- 
tion of financial help was most fre- 
quently seen among boys from low 
LOL backgrounds (52.3 percent). 
Slightly greater percents of their 
fathers (69.0) and their mothers 
(64.3) indlicated some help would be 



available. Approximately 20 percent 
of mothers and fathers in the low 
LOL category indicated no help 
would be available for further educa- 
tion, and about 9 percent of their sons 
anticipated no help. Boys expected to 
give some financial help to their fam- 
ilies in about 9 percent of the cases, 
whf :eas about 7 percent of their 
fatl 'VS and approximately 5 percent 
of t iir mothers expected suv’.h help 
f’ >m then*. 

Girls from high LOL backgrounds 
most frequently e 'pecced to have 
their schooling be;* md high school 
completely paid for by their parents. 
Parents of this group most often 
reported that some help would be 
available (Table 15). Fathers indi- 
cated that complete financial help 
would be available to their daughters 
with about twice the frequency that 
mothers anticipated this help. None 
of the girls in the high group felt 
that their families would be unable 
to give them financial help nor that 
their families would need financial 
help from them. Parents’ responses 
to these items were in concurrence 
with daughters’ expectations. 

Moderation was most characteris- 
tic of the amount of financial help 
middle LOL girls expected from their 
parents in furthering their education. 
Most of their parents, as well, felt 
that some financial help would be 
available. About one-fourth of the 
girls from middle LOL backgrounds 
(25.5 percent) expected their parents 
to completely finance their further 
education, whereas only about 2 per- 
cent of their fathers and 5 percent 
of their mothers anticipated giving 
this much financial assistance. Rela- 
tively few middle LOL girls or their 
parents expected that no financial 
help would be available from the 
family. Financial help for the family 
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was felt to be necessary by a few 
midd’e LOL girls (2.1 percent) and 
their parents (fathers, 4.4 percent; 
and mothers, 4,5 percent). No girls 
in the high or low LOL groups nor 
their parents had these expectations. 

The majority of low LOL girls 
(56.8 percent) reported that they ex- 
pected to receive some financial help 
from their parents. Their mothers 
and their fathers most frequently felt 
some help would be available for 
continued education. One-fourth of 
the girls from a low LOL background 
expected to have their way complete- 
ly paid, whereas none of their par- 
ents had this expectation. Parents 
anticipated the lack of financial funds 
about twice as often as did their 
daughters. 

Occupation Most Desired 

Youth were asked to name the oc- 
cupation they most desired to follow. 
Their parents were asked to indicate 
the occupation they would like for 
their sons or daughters to consider.® 

As shown in Table 2, the order of 
boys* occupational choices followed 
the order of choices which their par- 
ents held for them. Occupations of a 
professional nature were mentioned 
more frequently by parents, especial- 
ly by mothers, than by sons. Similar 

* Occupations were classified under broad 
categories according to the census occupa* 
tional breakdown. 



percentages of parents and sons re- 
sponded to farming as a desired 
occupation. 

The three occupational classifica- 
tions mentioned most frequently by 
rural girls were named in the same 
order of preference by their parents 
(Table 3). Mothers of girls and 
mothers of boys placed more empha- 
sis upon occupations of a professional 
type than did youth and their fathers. 
The percentages of girls, mothers, 
and fathers indicating a preference 
for clerical type work were the same. 

The occupations most desired by 
boys and those that their mothers 
preferred that they consider were 
significantly related to level of liv- 
ing background. Mothers’ and fa- 
thers’ occupational preferences for 
their daughters were also associated 
with level of living. 

Boys in the high LOL category 
(57.4 percent) most frequently men- 
tioned preferring a professional type 
occupation (Table 16). The second 
most often mentioned classification 
was craftsmanship (17.0 percent). 
Farming was preferred by approxi- 
mately 13 percent of the boys from 
the high LOL group. The only two 
occupational preferences mothers in 
the high LOL category preferred 
their sons to enter were professional 
positions (91.5 percent) and farming 
(8.5 percent). 



Table 2. Three Most Preferred Occupotionoi Choices os Reported 
by Rural Boys and Their Parents 



Occupational 

Typo 


Boys 


Fathers 


Mothers 


Professional 


% 


% 


% 


44 


58 


66 


Forming 


16 


16 


15 


Craftsmanship 


16 


6 


5 


O.her 


24 


20 


14 


Total 


100 


100 


100 
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Toble 3. Three Most Preferred Occupotionol Choices os Reported 
by Ruroi Girls ond Their Porents 



OecupoHon 


Girls 


Fothers 


Mothers 




% 


% 


% 


Professional 


40 


43 


50 


Clerical 


31 


31 


31 


Service Worker 


24 


11 


14 


Other 


5 


15 


5 


Total 


100 


100 


100 



Middle LOL boys mosl preferred 
professional occupations (52.1 per- 
cent), followed by fanning (16.7 per- 
cent), and craftsmanship (12.5 per- 
cent. Approximately 65 percent of 
middle LOL mothers hoped sons 
•would consider a profession, and 
about 11 percent preferred sons to 
enter managerial-type work. Farm- 
ing was mentioned as an occupational 
choice almost twice as frequently by 
sons as by mothers. 

The same percent of boys from 
low LOL backgrounds (21.4 percent) 
mentioned farm and professional 
type occupations as their preference. 
About 17 percent of low LOL boys 
desired operative-type occupations, 
and 19 percent preferred to be crafts- 
men or foremen. Mothers of boys in 
the low LOL category most frequent- 
ly preferred their sons to be pro- 
fessional workers (46.3 percent), and 
the second choice for their sons was 
farming (31.7 percent). Boys at all 
levels of living showed more diver- 
sity of interest than mothers men- 
tioned. 

The fathers and mothers of girls 
from high LOL backgrounds had 
similar expectations regarding the 
occupations that they most preferred 
their daughters to follow (Table 16). 
Approximately 85 percent of both 
parents indicated that they would 
like to have their daughters con- 
sider a professional type occupation. 
About 11 percent of mothers and 



fathers preferred that daughters en- 
ter clerical-type work. Mothers and 
fathers from low LOL backgrounds 
also had similar preferences in re- 
spect to the occupations they hoped 
their daughters would follow. The 
largest percent of fathers (45.2) and 
of mothers (47.7) preferred , their 
daughters to have clerical type ca- 
reers. The second preference of 
mothers and fathers was work of a 
service type (except private house- 
hold). Mothers and fathers from 
middle LOL backgrounds were in less 
agreement over occupational prefer- 
ences for their daughters than were 
parents of other LOL groups. The 
largest percent of mothers (45.8) 
preferred their daughters to choose 
professional work, whereas the larg- 
est percent of fathers (39.1) hoped 
their daughters would consider cleri- 
cal-type work. The remainder of the 
fathers in the middle group were 
principally divided between choices of 
professional and service work (except 
private household) for their daugh- 
ters. The remaining middle LOL 
mothers generally mentioned clerical 
work followed by the choice of service 
type work (except private house- 
hold). 

Occupation Expected 

Youth s. .:re asked to indicate the 
kind of i^'^cime occupation that they 
actually expected to follow. Similarly, 
their parents were asked the type 
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of occupation they actually expected 
their son or daughter to follow. 
Boys’ occupational expectations were 
associated with level of living back* 
ground. 

The majority of boys from a high 
LOL background (55.3) expected to 
enter a profession (Table 17). Farm- 
ing was the second most frequently 
mentioned occupation (18.4 percent). 
Among the middle LOL group of 
boys, occupational choices followed 
the order of: professional (33.3 per- 
cent), farming (21.2 percent), crafts- 
men (15.2 percent), and operatives 
(12.1 percent). Boys in the low LOL 
group most frequently expected to be 
operatives (25.8 percent) or to farm 
(22.6 percent). The occupations ac- 
tually expected by this group of boys 
were more diversified than the ex- 
pectations of boys in the other two 
level of living groups. 

Financial Help — Occupational 

Boys were asked in regard to get- 
ting a start In the occupation they 
had chosen how much financial help 
they felt they would receive from 
their family. Parents were asked how 
much financial help would be avail- 
able for their sons* occupational 
plans. Possible answers included: 
(1) all the financial help needed; (2) 
most all the financial help needed; 
(3) some of the help needed; (4) 
very little of the help needed; and 
(5) no financial help would be avail- 
able. The financial help expected by 
sons and that which parents expected 
to provide for their sons’ occupa- 
tional plans were related to level of 
living background. The financial 
help anticipated by mothers of boys 
was associated with level of living 
and with family size. 

Boys from high LOL backgrounds 
anticipated more financial help from 



their parents than parents indicated 
would be available (Table 18). One- 
fourth of the boys from the high 
group expected to receive all the 
financial help they needed; one-third 
expected most of the help needed, and 
one-third expected some help. Less 
than 10 percent of the boys in the 
high group felt they would receive 
little help. Most of the boys’ parents 
in the high group indicated that some 
help would be available, and none 
indicated that either little or no help 
would be available. 

Middle LOL boys most frequently 
reported that they expected to re- 
ceive some financial help toward get- 
ting a start in their chosen occupa- 
tion. Boys (17.0 percent) expected to 
receive all the financial help needed 
with more than twice the frequency 
that their parents indicated. Most of 
their mothers and fathers felt some 
assistance would be available. None 
of the middle LOL boys felt they 
would receive little or no financial 
help, whereas, in both cases, about 2 
percent of their mothers and their 
fathers held these expectations. 

The majority of low LOL boys 
(56.8 percent) and their parents 
(fathers, 68.9 percent; and mothers, 
65.9 percent) felt that some financial 
help would be available for estab- 
lishing sons in an occupation. Bays 
expected to receive most of the help 
they needed about three times more 
frequently than their parents indi- 
cated this amount would be available. 
Low LOL boys also expected to re- 
ceive all of the financial help they 
needed more often than their parents 
indicated complete help. Few of the 
boys in the low LOL group and their 
parents felt that no financial help 
would be available. 

Family size was associated with 
the amount of financial help mothers 
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expected to be available for helping 
their sons get established occu- 

pation (Table 18). Mothers with 
families of only one or two children 
more frequently than mothers with 
three or more children expected the 
family to give sons all or most of 
the financial help needed. Most moth- 
ers with large families (7f?S; percent) 
expected some help to be available 
for their sons. 

Parents* Opinion Toward 
Youths* Future 

Despite the lack of association be- 
tween parental opinion regarding 
sons’ and daughters* future and the 
variables studied, the following ten- 
dencies were noted. 

In general, mothers and fathers 
of both girls and boys Iiidicated that 
they thought their youth’s occupa- 
tional choice to be a good one. Most 
of the boys and girls, likewise, felt 
that their parents approved of their 



occupational choice. When parents 
indicated that they thought occupa- 
tional choice should be entirely up 
to sons, sons did not usually perceive 
freedom of choice to this extent. Girls 
more accurately perceived the free- 
dom of choice expressed by their 
parents. 

Girls’ parents were asked their 
opinion regarding career and mar- 
riage preparation for their daughters. 
Girls were asked their perception of 
mothers’ and fathers’ opinion. Both 
mothers and fathers, overwhelmingly, 
felt that, today, girls should be pre- 
pared for both homemaking and a 
career. Very few parents felt that 
girls should expect to marry rather 
than to prepare for s career, and 
that marriage and homemaking are 
a full-time occupation only when 
their children are small. Girls ac- 
curately perceived the value their 
parents placed on preparation for 
marriage and a career. 



Discussion 



North Carolina rural youths’ voca- 
tional interests were average for 
their sex for each of the 10 areas 
of vocational preference studied ac- 
cording to norms established on a 
similar age group by Kuder. This 
finding conformed to an observation 
in the larger regional study which 
showed few differences in the voca- 
tional interests of rural youth from 
state to state. Vocational interests, 
it would seem, are not as amendable 
to geographical differences as are 
attitudes and opinions. 

Level of living v/as more fre- 
quently associated with rural youths’ 
educational and vocational expecta- 
tions and those their parents held 
for them than other variables studied. 



Youths* expectation of length of 
schooling increased in relation to 
their level of living background. Cer- 
tain cultural advantages found in 
the homes which represent higher 
levels of living is probably responsi- 
ble for this observation. Youth from 
high and middle LOL backgrounds 
are more likely to identify with per- 
sons representing professions or 
higher educational levels than are 
youth from less privileged homes. 
Many of the youth from high and 
middle LOL backgrounds probably 
view a college education as a normal 
course of action beyond high school, 
expected of them by their family and 
peers. Youth from low LOL groups 
are less likely to have a sense of 
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urgency to continue their education 
or to have college funds readily avail- 
able to them. 

Boys’ aspirations and expectations 
and those held hy their parents for 
them were more frequently associated 
with LOL background than were 
those of rural girls and their par- 
ents. This observation reinforced sim- 
ilar findings from other studies. 
Whether boys are more sensitized to 
the values and attitudes of their re- 
spective level of living group than 
girls, or whether girls are more homo- 
geneous because of a stereotyped 
marriage role that is expected of 
them, is open to speculation. 

Rural boys from families with two, 
or fewer, children more frequently 
expected to graduate from college 
than did boys from larger families. 
Boys from larger families, however, 
intended to continue professional 
study at the post graduate level. 
Generally, financial demands are 
greater on a large family and there 
are less funds to be apportioned for 
each child’s ed ation. Post graduate 
work, however, does not fit into this 
pattern of financial dependence since 
most persons view this educational 
level as the youth’s own responsi- 
bility. 

Very few of the rural boys who 
did not plan to attend college 
planned to go to work immediately 
with no further training. Among 
those boys with noncollege plans, 
more indecision and military service 
intentions were noted among boys 
from high and middle LOL back- 
grounds than among the low LOL 
group. Lew LOL boys who did not 
express college plans seldom showed 
indecisiveness as to their future 
plans and generally stated that they 
expected to have some type of train- 
ing before going to work. It is likely 
that many of the boys from high 



and middle LOL backgrounds who 
were un^^fitided or who planned to en- 
ter military service had not definitely 
ruled out future college attendance. 
Since low LOL hoys shovred little in- 
decision and generally expected to 
have some type of training before 
working, apparently they did aspire 
to some ^vel of attainment beyond 
a high school education. 

Among the rural mothers not ex- 
pecting their sons to attend college, 
twice as many nonfarm mothers as 
farm mothers were undecided as to 
their sons’ future or else saw mili- 
tary service as the probable course 
of action that their sons would take. 
A considerable number of farm 
mothers expected sons to remain on 
the farm or to help fathers in their 
business or occupation. Apparently 
the nonfarm mothers could envision 
more occupational opportunities for 
their sons than farm mothers, con- 
sequently the greater their lack of 
specificity. 

Rural boys generally reported hav- 
ing been strongly urged by their 
parents to continue their education. 
Boys’ |)erception of parental urging 
paralleled LOL background, with 
considerably more urging reported 
by high and middle LOL boys and 
less by boys in the low group. The 
more widespread occurrence of urg- 
ing among parents from middle and 
high LOL backgrounds was probably 
related to a greater awareness on 
their part of the educational attain- 
ment-occupational mobility relation- 
ship. The fact that low LOL boys 
reported with approximate frequency 
several different types and amounts 
of urging might indicate that these 
boys had an inadequate perception 
of parental urging. There was evi- 
dence that rural boys and their par- 
ents were in agreement regarding 
the kind and amount of urging given. 
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except in the instances of high LOL 
fathers and middle LOL mothers. In 
both of these cases parents felt that 
they had strongly urged more fre- 
quently than sons perceived this urg- 
ing. This finding suggested that high 
LOL fathers and middle LOL moth- 
ers were probably less effective than 
other parents in communicating a 
strong sense of urgency to their sons. 

Bural youth and their parents 
usually were moderate in their expec- 
tations of financial help that would 
be available for education beyond 
high school. Youths* and parents* ex 
pectations regarding financial help 
increased in relation to their level of 
living background. It would appear 
that rdatively few rural youth ex- 
pected their parents to completely pay 
for their education beyond high 
school. Youth from each level of 
living group, however, expected to re- 
ceive more financial aid than their 
parents indicated would be available 
to them. Eural parents from all LOL 
backgrounds usually felt that they 
would be able to give some type of 
financial help to sons and daughters. 
As might be expected, parents from 
high LOL groups were less likely to 
indicate that they would be able to 
give no help. It would appear from 
rural parents’ attitudes regarding 
financial help, that they placed as 
much value on an education for their 
daughters as for their sons. 

Bural mothers reflected levels of 
occupational aspiration for their sons 
that paralleled their LOL back- 
ground. Professional type occupations 
were the occupational choices high 
and middle LOL mothers most pre- 
ferred their sons to follow. Mothers 
from low LOL backgrounds expressed 
similar preferences for their sons to 
become professional workers and 
farmers. It is likely that mothers 
from middle and high LOL groups 



had more awareness of the social 
mobility-occupation link than did 
mothers in the low group, as indi- 
cated through their frequent mention 
of professional work. 

The educational goals expressed by 
boys from middle and low LOL back- 
grounds were not in keeping with 
their preferences for professional 
type careers. Middle and low LOL 
boys appeared to be unfamiliar with 
the amount of education required for 
professional type occupations. Boys 
from the high LOL group, perhaps 
having greater opportunity to asso- 
ciate with professional persons, were 
more alert to the educational require- 
ments of professional careers. 

Bural boys from high and low LOL 
backgrounds usually expected to fol- 
low the occupation that they most 
preferred. A considerable number of 
boys from the middle group who pre- 
ferred professional type careers in 
actuality expected to be operatives. 
Boys from the high LOL group, the 
majority of whom preferred profes- 
sional type occupations, apparently 
could see no obstacles, financial or 
otherwise, which would stand in the 
way of their plans. Boys from the 
low LOL group who indicated lower 
occupational aspirations than other 
boys to begin with, probably left no 
room for idealistic preference in their 
choice of an occupation. Middle LOL 
boys showed more uncertain^ ' than 
other boys in reaching their occupa- 
tional goal. 

A moderate attitude of “some** 
financial help for getting a start in 
an occupation was most frequently 
reflected by boys and by their par- 
ents. Boys from eadi LOL back- 
ground, however, expected more fi- 
nancial help than their parents indi- 
cated would be available to them. 
This observation reinforced other in- 
dications of unrealistic concepts 
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among rural North Carolina youth 
regarding the financial status of their 
family. Mothers and fathers showed 
similarity in their expectations of 
financial help to aid sons in getting 
established in an occupation. 

Rural mothers with families of 
three or more children were consid- 
erably more moderate than mothers 
with smaller families concerning the 
amovnt of financial help that they 
expected to be available to sons in 
getting a start in their chosen occu- 
pation. Apparently mothers with 
larger families were realistically ap- 
praising the fact that the more chil- 
dren ‘‘■i the family, the less financial 
assistance thus available to each 
child. 

Rural mothers’ educational and vo- 
cational aspirations and expectations 
for sons exceeded those of their sons. 



There seemed to be a tendency for 
mothers to want something better for 
theii sons than their own status. 
Sons were more likely to be content 
with the status of their parents. 

Rural fathers and mothers ap- 
peared to be more homogeneous in 
their attitudes toward, and expecta- 
tions of, daughters’ futures than 
sons’ futures. Girls from all family 
sizes, residences, and LOL back- 
grounds are usually expected to mar- 
ry and to assume a fairly well- 
defined role. Boys, on the other hand, 
are responsible for establishing their 
own family’s level of living pattern. 
Parents in the middle, and especially 
the high level of living groups appar- 
ently are more aware of the crucial 
difference their sons’ educational and 
vocational plans can make than are 
parents in the low level of living 
group. 



Recommendations 



Several suggestions can be made 
at this point for those interested in 
helping young rural persons meet 
many of the demands that will be 
required of them. Some of these rec- 
ommendations for action are especi- 
ally timely in view of the nation’s 
present day concern for “breaking the 
cycle of poverty.” 

It was appareit from this study 
that many of rural youths’ aspira- 
tions and expectations pertaining to 
their future will rest upon their 
family’s level of living background. 
This observation was especially true 
of rural boys. Further investigation 
should be carried out to determine 
whether the lower aspirations found 
among the less privileged are based 
upon financial or upon cultural de- 
privation. Family size also needs to 



be investigated in terms of financial 
assistance from the family for school- 
ing beyond high school. The many 
sources of educational assistance that 
are available in the form of scholar- 
ships and financial loans need to be 
brought to the attention of rural 
youth and their families, especially 
to those in the low level of living 
group. 

Boys from high and middle level 
of living backgrounds with noncol- 
lege plans present a real challenge. 
Their indecisiveness as to their fu- 
ture course of action and their plans 
beyond military service appear to be 
in need of direction. 

It would seem that farm mothers 
need to become aware of the many 
job opportunities that are open to 
their sons and to face realistically 
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the fact that perhaps it is not al- 
ways to the sons* best interest to 
remain on the farm. 

Somehow parents from low level 
of living circumstances need to ob- 
tain a better appreciation of the 
value of an education and to trans- 
mit this value to their youngsters. At 
each economic level rural youth and 
their parents need to develop better 
communication regarding the fam- 
ily’s resources and subsequent expec- 
tations of financial help available to 
the youth. 

Rural boys from middle and low 
level of living backgrounds should be 
encouraged in their occupational as- 
pirations and helped to attain these 
goals. This study has provided evi- 
dence that boys from these two level 



of living groups appear to be un- 
aware of the educational require- 
ments necessary for certain tsrpes of 
occupations, particularly those of a 
professional nature. 

North Carolina rural youth and 
their parents according to residence, 
apparently, were a relatively homo- 
genous group in terms of educarlonal 
and vocational expectations. It can 
also be assumed from the data that 
membership in 4-H Clubs, Future 
Farmers of America, or Future 
Homemakers of America was not as- 
sociated ^ith the vocational and edu- 
cational goals of rural ninth and 
tenth grade youth. On the other hand, 
level of living seemed to be an impor- 
tant factor differentiating the educa- 
tional and vocational goals of the 
rural population in the state. 
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APPENDIX A 



Sampling Procedures 



Datft collection in North Carolina 
began early in 1959, shortly after 
the Regional Technical Committee’s 
approval of the procedures manu>*,l, 
and it was completed during the lat- 
ter part of 1961. All cooperating 
states followed the same procedures 
in order that each state’s data would 
constitute a replication in the total 
regional project. A field interviewer 
was responsible for the collection of 
data. 

School Sample 
To insure a statewide distribution 
of the sample, geographic delinea- 
tions as determined by soil type were 
made of the Coastal, Piedmont, and 
Mountain areas. It was decided that 
each of these areas would contribute 
one-third of approximately 288 youth, 
their 288 mothers, and their 288 fa- 
thers (experiencing some difficulty in 
obtaining a sample representative of 
all established classifications, the 
sample selection in North Carolina 
concluded with 281 youth, their 281 
mothers, and their 281 fathers). 

The names of all eligible schools 
(those meeting the criteria as stated 
on page 8) were placed on individ- 



ual cards, alphabetized according to 
the county in which they were lo- 
cated, and consecutively numbered. 
Ten schools from each area were 
selected at random. As noted in Table 
4, it was ultimately necessary to se- 
lect a total of 68 schools from the 
three areas. (Also see Figure 2 for 
location of schools.) 

Student Sample 

The first session at the school 
served as a basis for the selection of 
a student sample (the total process 
of selecting and testing the sample 
required three sessions). During the 
first session all ninth and tenth grade 
students at a given school were ad- 
ministered information sheets on a 
group basis. These sheets served as a 
basis for the selection of the sample 
and included information relative to 
the students’ age; grade; sex; mem- 
bership status in FPA, PHA, and 
4-H; residence; family size; and in- 
tactness of family. The latter part 
of this schedule contained a short 
form socio-economic scale for farm 
families which measured one com- 
ponent of their socio-economic status, 
namely, level of living (7). 



Toble 4. Schools Contacted 





Schools 


School 


Schools 


Total 


Area 


Used 


Rcfusols* 


Not Used** 


Contocted 


Coastal Plains 


14 


3 

1 


3 

1 


20 

19 

19 


Piedmont Area 


17 


Mountain Area 


15 


2 


2 


Totals 


46 


6 


6 


58 



.:k; % ^ •«*»'<»». «- •• 

tehooh wher$ data wart ineomplett on tchool tample 
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Figure 2. Mop of North Carolina Showing the locations of Rural Schools Supplying 
Ninth and Tenth Grade Student Sample. 



The completed student information 
sheets were classified as to the fol- 
lowing variables: sex; membership 
status in FPA, PHA, and 4-H; resi- 
dence; family size; and level of liv- 
ing. Combination of categories from 
each of these variables formed 12 dis- 
tinct groups, or classification types, 
under each of four master classifica- 
tion types: Girl Members, Boy Mem- 
bers, Girl Nonmembers, and Boy 
Nonmembers. The 12 subgroups un- 
der each of the master classification 
types were systematically grouped as 
to level of living, residence, and fam- 
ily size, and included all possible 
combinations of these variables. Stu- 
dents not living with both parents 
were excluded from the population. 
Where two students were listed from 
one family, the name coming first 
alphabetically was selected. 

Consecutive case numbers were 
assigned to the students* sheets and 
recorded as to classification iTpe 
upon one of the work sheets especi- 
ally designed for each of the master 
classification types. Beginning with 
Master Classification Type I, consecu- 
tive numbers were assigned to each 
of the 48 subgroups within those 
master types containing at least one 
case code number. A random selec- 



tion not exceeding 14 subgroups was 
made. If the selection totaled 14, 
another random selection was made 
to determine two alternates from 
these 14 cases. The technique em- 
ployed ultimately provided for the 
possible selection of two cases and 
two alternates for each of the 48 sub- 
groups. 

Classification Type I was composed 
of girl members. Each of the 12 
subgroups comprising the classifica- 
tion type contained six girls, with 
the exception of the farm residence, 
low level of living, 1-2 child family 
subgroup, which contained only five 
students. 

Boy members constituted Classifi- 
cation Type II. All subgroups within 
this classification type contained six 
students each with the exception of 
two groups: low level of living, farm 
residence, 1-2 child family; and low 
level of living, nonfarm residence, 1-2 
child family. These subgroups con- 
tained five and four students respec- 
tively. 

Classification Type III included 
girl nonmembers. Ten of the sub- 
groups under this type com- 

posed of six students each. The two 
remaining groups, coi. :ng of five 
students each were: " ' . level of 
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Toble 5. Closiificotion Types of Girl and Boy Members 



Cioiiiricarion 


Type 


Level of 
Living 


KGsidenM 


Family 

Sise 


1 (Girls) II 
6 


(3oys) 

6 


High 


Farm 


1-2 


6 


6 


High 


Farm 


3+ 


6 


6 


High 


Nanfarm 


1-2 


6 


6 


High 


Nanfarm 


3+ 


6 


6 


Middle 


Farm 


1-2 


6 


6 


Middle 


Farm 


3+ 


6 


6 


Middle 


Nanfarm 


1-2 


6 


6 


Middle 


Nanfarm 


3+ 


5 


5 


Low 


Farm 


1-2 


6 


6 


Low 


Farm 


3+ 


6 


4 


Low 


Nanfarm 


1-2 


6 


6 


Low 


Nanfarm 


3+ 


N = 71 N = 


69 












living, farm residence, 3+ child fam- 
ily; and low level of living, nonfarm 
residence, 3+ child family. 

Boy nonmembers constituted Clas- 
sification Type IV. Only one of the 
12 subgroups under this classifica- 
tion did not contain six students. The 
low level of living, nonfarm, 1-2 
child family group contained five 
boys. 



Parent Sample 

Both mothers and fathers of the 
youth composing the four classifica- 
tion types were included in the study. 

As can be noted in Tables 7 and 
8, the fathers of boy nonmembers 
had the highest median educational 
level of the four classification types 
and displayed, as well, the largest 
age range. 












1 



1 



1 
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Toble 6. Cloissfieotion Types of Girl ond Bey Nonmembers 



Closiificotion Type 


Level of 
Living 


Residence 


Family 

Sise 


ill (Girls) 
6 


IV (Boys) 
6 


High 


Farm 


1-2 


5 


6 


High 


Farm 


3+ 


6 


6 


High 


Nonfarm 


1-2 


6 


6 


High 


Nonfarm 


3+ 


6 


6 


Middle 


Farm 


1-2 


6 


6 


Middle 


Farm 


3+ 


6 


6 


Middle 


Nonfarm 


1-2 


6 


6 


Middle 


Nonfarm 


3+ 


6 


6 


Low 


Farm 


1-2 


6 


6 


Low 


Farm 


3+ 


6 


5 


Low 


Nonfarm 


1-2 


5 


6 


Low 


Nonfarm 


3+ 


N = 70 N 


= 71 
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APPENDIX B 



Measurement 



The second student session vras 
for the purpose of administering stu- 
dent schedules concerning educa- 
tional attitudes and vocational goals 
and preferences. The youths’ edu- 
cational attitudes were assessed 
through the use of Hieronymous* 
scale, Attitudes Toward Education 
(12). This instrument, developed 
upon the principle of summated rat- 
ing, is a test of attitudes concerning 
the value of an education. Youths* 
vocational and educational plans 
were obtained from a vocational 
questionnaire especially constructed 
by the Technical Committee for the 
regional study. Items on this sched- 
ule included: (1) length of schooling, 
(2) plans— college, noncollege, (3) 
degree of parental urging, (4) de- 
gree of financial help-schooling, (5) 
occupation desired, (6) occupation 
expected, (7) parents’ attitude to- 
ward plans, (8) parents’ opinion of 
plans, and (9) degree of financial 
help-occupation. 

The third session was for the pur- 
pose of assessing the vocational pref- 
erences of youth. Interests were 
measured by the vocational form of 
the Kuder Preference Record (13). 
This instrument measures 10 broad 
areas of preference. Subscales in- 
clude: Outdoor, ^xechanical, Compu- 
tational, Scientific, Persuasive, Ar- 
tistic, Literary, Musical, Social Ser- 
vice, and Clerical. 

The field interviewer was respon- 
sible for the acquisition of student 
data and for the selection and train- 
ing of a parent interviewer from the 
selected community. The parent in- 



terviewer, recommended by the super- 
intendent, the principal, or home 
economics teacher, was supplied with 
a detailed manual and oriented by the 
field interviewer. Some of the back- 
grounds represented in this group 
included: nursing, homemaking, the 
ministry, vocational agriculture, home 
economics, and elementary education. 
Modified versions of the questions 
and tests given to the students were 
administered individually to both the 
mother and the father of the youth 
in the presence of the interviewer. 

The first visit to the home was for 
the purpose of introduction to the 
study, acquisition of parental co- 
operation, and arrangement for an 
appointment at which time the edu- 
cational and vocational question- 
naires could be administered. During 
this visit, parents were requested to 
fill out an information sheet. Infor- 
mation requested was demographic 
in nature and included: number of 
years of school attended; subject 
matter studied or curriculum fol- 
lowed both in high school and in 
training beyond this level; and past 
and present occupations. The second 
visit to the home involved the admin- 
istering of the educational and voca- 
tional questionnaires. Parents’ voca- 
tional questionnaire included such 
items as: (1) number of years they 
expected their teenager to stay in 
school, and (2) occupations they 
hoped their teenager would prefer. 
Parents were directed to respond to 
items on the Hieronymous question- 
naire and Kuder Preference Record 
as they hoped their youth responded 
to the questionnaires at school. 
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APPENDIX C 



Taoies 



ToMe 9. Vocational Quostionnoiro Indieoling Longth of School- 
ing Anticipoted According to Level of Living* 



Expectations of Parents end Irouth 














io 




5 

r* 

Probobly Iasi 
year 


Another yeai 
or two 


Finish high 
school 


Intend start 
college 


Graduate fot 
yeor collet 


Continue 

Profes9iom 

study 



:-'ERCENTAGES 



Boys 


H 


— 


2.1 


31.3 


4.2 


47.9 


14.6 




M 


4.2 


4.2 


58.3 


6.3 


20.8 


6.3 




L 


2.3 


4.5 


81.8 


2.3 


6.8 


2 .^ 


Fathers 


of Boys 


H 


— 


— 


17.0 


19.1 


46.8 


17.0 




M 


— 


2.0 


59.2 


14.3 


20.4 


4.1 




L 


4.3 


2.2 


71.7 


13.0 


8.7 




Mothers 


of Boys 


H 


— 


— 


16.7 


14.6 


62.5 


6.3 




M 


— 


— 


53.2 


19.1 


21.3 


6.4 




L 


2.3 


2.3 


65.9 


20.5 


9.0 




Girls 


H 






25.5 


2.1 


63.8 


8.5 




M 




— 


60.4 


4.2 


27.1 


8.3 




L 


2.2 


4.3 


82.6 


2.2 


6.5 


2.2 


Fathers 


of Girls 


H 


— 


— 


14.9 


31.9 


42.6 


10.6 




M 


— 


— 


52.1 


27.1 


12.5 


8.3 




L 


2.3 




72.7 


18.2 


6.8 




Mothers 


of Girls 


H 


— 




17.4 


34.8 


41.3 


6.5 




M 


— 


— 


47.9 


35.4 


10.4 


6.3 




L 


2.2 


2.2 


80.0 


15.6 





*Lna of living (LOL) gronpt woro reprottnM throughout tho iablot a#.* H (high): M 
\ ' (mxddU): or L (low). 
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Toble 10. Vocotional Questionnaire Indicoting Length of School- 
ina Accordina to Family Size'*' 



Length of Schooling Planned by toys 



Family Sixe 


Probably 
last year 


Another year 
or two 


Finish high 
school 


Intend start 
college 


,|e 

IH 

V 

o 


Continue profe 

sionel study 






PERCENTAGES 






1 -2 


4.4 




51.5 


5.9 


33.8 


4.4 


3 or more 


— 


6.9 


61.1 


2.8 


18.1 


11.1 


^Family tize categotie» repre$ented the itiimber of children tn the family. 



Toble 1 1 . Vocotionol Questionnoire Indicoting Non-College Plons 
According to Level of Living 

Youths' Plant 



LOL 



0) 

B 

Ol{ 

I * 

*2 2 

« V 
JtM 

|2 



V H| 

B-S..S 

& o S 
& 

< 



"3 

-S.2 

0*0 

S E 

o*“ 

(9 



£ 

& 



I 8 

X 



I 

I 









PERCENTAGES 








Boys 


H 


16.7 


-- - 






50.0 


33.3 


M 


7.1 


7.1 


7.1 


10.7 


35.7 


32.1 




L 


19.4 


16.7 




13.9 


30.6 


19.4 
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Toble 12. Vocalionol Queitionnoire Indicoting Non-College 
Plant According to Residence 



Mothan' ExoM^afiang af S^R!' PfsRS 



R«tid«nc« 



S 

HI 

|! 



I 

c 

^ n 

^ e 
o 

».E 
•e S 

e *• 

s-s 

a-s- 

< 



>> 

£| 



X 



|l 

2 



PERCENTAGES 

Farm 13.3 16.7 13.3 30.0 10.0 16.7 

Nonform 28.6 7.1 10.7 — 21.4 32.1 



Toble 13. Vocalionol Questionnaire Indicating Urging to Con- 
tinue School According to Level of Living 



Boy*' Perception of Porentol Urging 







c 












w 

E 












01 

S 


!2 




*3 


LOL 


Strongly 

urged 


9 

C 

u 
o e 

E « 

Ji 


Never so 
much 


Botfer o( 
going 
work 


Should q 

school 



PERCENTAGES 



Father 

Urging H 

M 
L 

Mother 

Urging H 

M 
L 



58.3 


25.0 


37.5 


37.5 


22.7 


34.1 


76.6 


19.1 


46.8 


31.9 


29.5 


36.4 



16.7 




14.6 


10.4 


22.7 


20.5 


4.3 




17.0 


4.3 


20.5 


13.6 












Toble 14. 



Vocotional QueiHonnoire Indicoting Porental Urging 
According To Level of Living 



Urgency to Conlinue School os Shown by Parents 





LOL 


Strongly 

urged 


Some 

encouregemi 


Never said 
much 


Better off 
going to woi 


Should 

quit school 








PERC ENTAGES 






Fathers 


of Boys 


H 


76.1 


21.7 


2.1 








M 


37.5 


43.8 


10.4 


8.3 


1 




L 


29.5 


25.0 


36.4 


6.8 


2.3 


Mothers 


of Boys 


H 


79.6 


18.4 




2.0 


_ 




M 


53.3 


35.6 


6.7 


4.4 






L 


31.0 


35.7 


14.3 


19.0 


y 


Mothers 


of Gfris 


H 


62.2 


33.3 


2.2 


2.2 


- 




M 


65.2 


21.7 


10.9 


2.2 


, 




L 


32.6 


34.9 


20.9 


9.3 


2.3 



i 




I ^ 
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Toble 15. Yocolfonol Questionnaire Indieoting Finonciol Help 
Anticipated for Schooling According to Lerel of 
Living 

Expectotlon of Portnts ond of Youth 





LOL 


Poy woy 
completely 


Great deal 
of help 


Some help 


No help 


Financial help 
from child 


Boys 


H 


1 

39.6 


PERCENTAGES 
25.0 29.2 


2.1 


4.2 




M 


31.3 


31.3 


29.2 


8.3 


_ 




L 


11.4 


18.2 


52.3 


9.1 


9.1 


Fathers 


of Boys 


H 


25.5 


21.3 


53.2 


MM. 


e-M 


M 


10.6 


17.0 


68.1 


4.3 


•MM 




L 


•— 


2.4 


69.0 


21.4 


7.1 


Mothers 


of Boys 


H 


24.5 


16.3 


59.2 


MM. 


MM. 


M 


4.3 


23.9 


71.7 


MM* 


e-M 




L 


4.8 


7.1 


64.3 


19.0 


4.7 


Girls 


H 


55.3 


14.9 


29.8 


, 






M 


25.5 


21.3 


46.8 


4.3 


2.1 




L 


25.0 


6.8 


56.8 


11.4 


— 


Fathers 


of Girls 


H 


30.4 


26.1 


43.5 


MM* 






M 


2.2 


22.2 


64.4 


6.7 


4.4 




L 


— 


9.8 


68.3 


22.0 


— 


Mothers 


of Girls 


H 


17.4 


37.0 


45.7 


MM. 


MM 




M 


4.5 


27.3 


61.4 


2.3 


4.5 




L 


■MM 


9.3 


69.8 


20.9 


MM 
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Toble 17. VocoHonol Quntionnoire Indicating Oeeupotioni Mott Expected According te Uyel of tiring 





suousd pMH0)| 




Ill 




U»1|OIU8IUO|| 




III 




(SUflU 'UUO| 
|d89X8) UMoqo^ 




152 




U8IU»J0| puo 
SJ0JO<|O| UMOJ 




1 12 




(p|oi|Mno4 
•lOAMd 4d8»X9) 
u^joM aaiAJSS 




2.6 

9.1 

3.2 




U81|J0d^ 

p|oi|Otnoi| 0|OAiJd 




III 


£ 


<J0)|JOd^ 

paipujif 'S0Ai4Oj0do 


(/) 

ill 

o 
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2.6 

12.1 

25.8 


i 




H 




1 

1* 


U01|JOAb P0jpu|l| 
'u0iu0JO| 'uaiutyaJS 

«J0ipOM S0|O$ 


Z 

ill 

u 

ill 
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— 10.5 

_ 15.2 

— 16.1 




U0]|JOM 

p9jpull| 'iO9U0Q 




2.6 

3.2 




(UUO| |d09X0) 
SJO|8{jdojd 
tfopiJJO 'U000UO^ 




7.9 

3.0 

3.2 




U0I0UOUI UU0| 

'tJ0UMOJ 




18.4 

21.2 

22.6 




uaipoM 
p 0 ipu|l| "|09!U 
•i|90| '|ouo|n0|ud 




55.3 

33.3 
16.1 




LOL 
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M 
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w 1 

CD 1 
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i 
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Table 18. Vocational Questionnaire Indicating Financial Help 
Anticipated In Establishing An Occupation According 
to Level of Living 

Expectotioni of Parents and Youth 





LOL 


All help 


Most help 


Some help 


Very little 

help 


f 

Z 


Boys 


H 


25.0 


PERCENTAGES 

33.3 33.3 


8.3 




M 


17.0 


38.3 


44.7 




— 




L 


13.6 


18.2 


56.8 


9.1 


2.3 


Fathers 


of Boys 


H 


16.7 


29.2 


54.2 


— 


— 


M 


8.2 


14.3 


73.5 


2.0 


2.0 




L 


6.7 


6.7 


68.9 


13.3 


4.4 


Mothers 


of Boys 


H 


20.8 


29.2 


50.0 


— 


— 


M 


6.5 


21.7 


67.4 


2.2 


2.2 




L 


11.4 


6.8 


65.9 


13.6 


2.3 



Table 19. Vocational Questionnaire Indicating Financial Help 
Anticipated for Occupotional Estoblishment Accord- 
ing to Family Size 

Financial Help Anticipated by Mothers of toys 



Fomiiy Sixe 



Oi 

V 

X 

« 

o 



« 

E 



« 

T 

a 

t£ 



£ 

e 

Z 



PERCENTAGES 



1-2 

3 or more 



17.9 

8.5 



28.4 

12.7 



49.3 

70.4 



3.0 

7.0 



1.5 

1.4 
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